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leave their luggage and bolt. One man nearly effected
his escape by getting leave to go down a little way to
a snow rivulet to drink. Whenever he got there he
took to his heels down the pass, but was cut off and
forced to come back by one of my servants who had
fallen behind and was coming up on horseback.

However, I ignorantly thought that if we got to the
top of this tremendous Omba La, or Omba Pass (which
was as steep, and nearly as high, as the Kung-ma,
which leads from Namgea over into Chinese Tibet), it
would be all right; and so I encouraged the bigdrris to
labour upwards. There was deep snow at the summit;
and looking down the northern side, an immense sheet
of snow was seen stretching down into a desolate
valley, and broken only by the track of a party of
Baltis we met at the summit. One of these was crying
bitterly, and on inquiring into the cause, I found he
had been struck with snow-blindness by the reflection
of the sun. I had scarcely time to look round, and the
dazzling whiteness was too much for my $yes, even
when protected by blue glass ; but Moorcroft says that
when he crossed it, and when there must have been
much less snow, " the view from the crest presented a
majestic line of snow-covered mountain-tops, very little
above the level of the pass, extending round a circle of
at least twenty miles in diameter. The uniformity of
the ridges was very remarkable; for although broken
with peak and gorge, yet there were no single moun-
tains or mountain - chains that towered ambitiously
above their fellows." This pass, I learn, is probably
about 14,500 feet high; for the Trigonometrical Survey
have measured a station just above it and two miles to
tlie west, which is 15,291 feet, and the craggy Dandal
Peak which rises above the pass is 117,762 feet.

It took us a long time to get down that snow-slope,
and for riders it was rather ticklish work. On reaching